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: Teachirig Adult Education Courses: The Self-Fulfillment Model’ 
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PREFACE 


@ 


Adult education atthe secohdary. level of the public . 


schools is growing rapidly. Many people pursue in- 
terests that will add meaning to their lives, Other 
adults upgrade their marketable skills. And still others 
» improve their management ability. For example, 30 
percent of the,9 million people in occupational eduCa- 
‘tion coursesvare adults. Many people have time on 
their hands because of the shorter wark week or 
earlier retirement. Others face shifting occupational 
requirements. Employees go into business for them- 
selves. All need more schooling: and so adult educa- 
tion enroliments expand . 
However, 
adult courses than in the past. Their salaries are at 
an all-time high. The shorter work week prevails. And 
their bosses put less pressure on them. Therefore, 
tradesmen and lay people teach more: and more of 
the adult education courses. They bring excellent 


—-technica! qualifications to their-teaching. But they do 


not always possess expertise in how to teach. They 


need tools that will help them do the job better Since. 


, early 1972 an effort has been made at Cornell. Uni- 
“versity to spell out and clarify alternative models for 


organizing, teaching, and evaluating adult education, 


courses. Three objectives have been central 

1. To describe the specific features of three alterna- 
‘tive procedural models 
2. To try out and revise the modéls to fit the actual 
conditions in which teachers work 


r 


regular teachers ,are less apt to teach 


* 


3. To place the models in the hands of the teachers 


wip need them the most 
Phase 1 


4 
Construction, and ORBE EON of the Alter- 


@ native Models 


ideas from two main sources were used as building 

_ blocks for the models. First, we read the recent books, 

* journal articles, and research reports published by 
adult education jeaders. These were located with the 
heip of the Educational Resource Information Center 

. (the ERIC System) at Syracuse University. Secondly, 
we opserved-4nd interviewed 52 of the most'successful 

’ adult educatjon teachers in New York State. We were 
especially interested to learn about the procedures 
they were using. State Education Department people 


* and directors of oGcupational and (or).adult educa- 


tion helped us locate these outstanding educators. 

Three separate models were put together and de- 
scribed in a first draft. publication. The self-fulfillment 
model is for use with people Who want to pursue 


‘ 


‘ 


interests. that will add meaning to their lives. The 
employee ‘training model is for improving peop.e’s. 
specific technical Slat related to employ- 


* ment. And the “businéss' mana§ement model is: for 


helping owner-operators or managers . become. 
successfully established in ‘a profitable enterprise. 
Eleven experienced adult education teachers reviewed 
the first draft during the 1973 Summer Session at 
Cornell. Their ideas were used to revise the draft 
material for use in the tryout. 


Phase 2. Try-Out and Revision of the Models Under . 
Field Conditions. 

Fifteen. adult education? teachers ‘sitions training 
and experience were judged to be representative of 
ein teachers in New York State were invited to field 

est the models. All were employed to teach one or 
more courses offered in a variety of occupational 


_ fields by occupational education centers. This group 


tried out the models during the | 1973-74 sehool year. 
We supplied each teacher with, a ‘Self-Help Kit con- 
taining printed materials we believed would be useful 
_tor beginnihg teachers. We-included in the kit a copy 
of a mimeo publication entitled Three Alternative 
Procedural Models for Adult Education Courses, 
_which spelled out our ideas. We asked’ each teacher 
to study the three models and setect the best one 
,for her or his course. Then wé@ asked them, to try 
out the guidelines and procedures. for implementing 
the model they had chosen., During the year we ob- © 
served the teachers using the models ahd listened 
to their comments. At the end of the yedt they’ qave 
us extensive feedback in the form of suggestions for 
improvement. These .ideas were used to revise our 
material. . 


Phase 3. Putting the Models in the Hands of Teachers 
, Who Can Use Them. Cc 8 
Three publications were written as an outcome of 
the project: ‘ 
1.’Teaching “Adult Education Courses: The Selt-Ful- 
fillment Model. 
2. Teaching Adult Education Courses: The "Employee 
Training Mocel. 
3. Teaching Adult Eduéation Courses: The Business 


» 


. Management Model. rn 


All threg of the publications were published by the 
New York State College of Agriculture and Life Sci- ~ 
ences.and are availablesfrom the Mailing Room, Build- 
ing 7, Research Park, Ithaca, New York’ 14853. 

The suggestions of the try-out teachers were used 
to: select the contents of a revised Self-Help Kit, 


; % * 

which includes the three publications above. Mhis 
kit is available at cost from the Instructional Materials 
Service, Education Department, Stone. Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, 14853 

Also, we have presented our ideas before many 
“groups of adult education leaders and teachers. We 
are available for consulting on ins€rvice ‘education 
programs for adult, education personnel — as time 
permits 7 

If you enjoy ‘this bulletin and find it usbful, perhaps 
you will pass the message on to a friend. We need 
‘all the help we can get to spreag the word that there 
are alternatives for organizing, teaching, and evaluat- 
ing adult education courses : 


° 
FUNDAMENTALS 
’ e 

Betore we can “ell you _how to use‘the self-fulfill- 
merit model, you need to master some basics. So in 
this section we'll discuss a few ideas that will help 
you get your feet on the ground Before you leave 
this section we want you to be able to answer several 
questions 

e What are the unique features of the model? 


e In. what situations spould you use it? Not use it?” 


How will your adults differ from the: youngsters 


Figure 1. Self-fulfillmeft model. 
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you went to school with? ~ 
e How will your class differ from the ones you re- 
member from your schoo! days® 
e What purposes will the adults in your class have? 
e Can your adults learn? How well? 
e How can your adult class members help gach 
other Jearn? 
e What must you know about needs? Instryctional 
needs? Unfelt needs? 
e What must you be to teach abies stccessfully? 
You won't find it hard to find the answers to these * 
questions, We'te purposely Chosen a simple, Straight- 
forward format 


The Self-fulfilment model has at ‘least 10 unique 
features 


“1. The primary purpose of courses y Srgantzed and 


conducted in the form and spirit of the self-fulfillment 

model is to assist the learner in the pursuit of in-~ 

terests which. she or he believes will add meaning to 

life. The learner may see these interests as assisting 

him or her to advance culturally, occupationally, 

physically, politically, or spiritually. 

2. The clientele offtourses using the self-fusillment 

model is usually the general public. © 

3. Recruitment is normally brought about by the 

director of adult education 

4. Recruitment procedures rely heavily on ‘he ~ 
4 


- 


Figure 2. The students are the general public. Their diversity is a major feature of selt-fulfillment courses. 


: a 
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guasive powers of the mass media. Brochures are 


~tbe~“most effective. However, newspapers and radio 
are used to fill slow-enrollment' courses. Television . 


. 


is seldom used. ~ 

5. The assessment of the learners’ instructional needs 

is focused on determining their felt needs using-the 

ask, them approach. : 

6. The main focus of instrugtion is on topics and 
“projects. . 

7. Organization of “subject matter for teaching is 

usually in the form of an outline of information to be 

presented or procedures to be followed. 

8. informality is a special feature of self-fultillment 
’ courses. 

9. Variability’ of the learners, of several dimensions, 

is likewise a special feature. 

10. Program evaluation is most likely to focus on the 

teacher's methods and the degree of satisfaction 
" achieved by the learners. i 


The Selt-tultillment model is easy to use. But ag is 
es case with all ‘simple tools, it's easy to misuse, 
0. 


. 


. 
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1. You may find it useful to visyalize the self-fulfill- 
ment model as a form of transportation — a vehicle 
used by the teacher to move the learners from where 
he or she is to some place the learner wants to go. 
We have shown this in figure 1. We chose the ‘wheel- , 


barrow to symbolize this mddel because it is one of 


the simplest transportatiog devices we know... A lot 


‘can be said for sirhple and easy- -t0-use vehicles. For 


one thing, the current energy crisis doesn‘ affect 
them. But that doesn’t make it the best vehicle for 
every purpose. It's only best if it fits your circum- 
stances. 

2. Usé this model when both your purpose in offering 
the course and the main purpose of your learners in 


‘ taking the course ts the pursuit of iriterests that the 


learners ‘believe will add meaning { their lives. 

3. Don't use the self-fulfilment model for employee 
training or for helping owger-operators or managers 
Become SuGRESSUnY established in a business. That 


‘ . 
The Cninese used it as a taxicab centuries before ‘the birth of 
Christ 


would be like’ using the wheelbarrow to transport 

goods er people across the United States. 

4. Some -af the reasons people misuse this model 

are: la@® of experience with the subject matter of 

their course, lack of ‘energy, lack of courage. lack of 

imagination, or lack of traininy. - 

« §. Remember, the screwdriver is a wonderfully simple 
tool., It's great for sinking’ screws. But it’s only fair 

, for ge nails @r splitting boards 


” . 


oot ot 
* The “adults in your self-fulfillment. course differ from 


- the students with whom you went to school (1). 
* 1. Most of the members of your Class are there be- 
cause they want to be. : 
2. They attend your class as a part: -time. adiivity 


«3. Your students are no longer children. They've had 


experiences, developed opinions, and acquired know- 
how. ° 

4. They have more prejudices. 

5. They are more fixed in théir ways. * 
6: They like to talk more jn class — and they do. 


ry 


_* 7. Some of your stddents may be older than you are. : 
* 8. Your students are on their owh — no need to nag ° 


~ +¢_ them into learning. 


Pi And your Class is likely to differ a lot from those you 
remember (1). 
1. Your class.is likely to be less formal 
CA Paper and pencjl examinations aren't likely, to be 
‘as important. 
3. Your students will learn. a lot from each other 
4. You have less authority over your adult learners 
than your teachers had over you. 
5. Your class will involve more group interaction. 


. Even if the purpose of your course is selt-tulfillment, 
_, adults will enroll for a variety of reasons (2). 
1. Some will enroll for self-fulfillment reasons such as: 
a. Ta deépen an understanding of a hobby, in- 
terest, or latent ability. 
b. To fill leisure time with something meaningful. 
c. To become a better-citizen. 
d. To learn to be a better family member; father, 
*. mother, budget maker, consumer, provider. 
2. Othérs will enroll for.occupational reasons such as: 
a. To develop a skill, to improve their performance 


on the job. 
b. To make’ up a itis or complete a certifi- 
cate : 


. 


c. To increase their income. 
d. To meet a requirement demanded by business, 
industry,"or profession. 


. . The adults enrolled in your class can learn (3.4). 

1. Chronological age is only one of many vafiables 
has involved in aging. 
2. Individual differendes strongly intluence learning 
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3. Health, wealth, maturation, previous experience, 


~ 1.Q., education, and personality Grastically’ influence 
the ability to learn. 

4. Adult learning ability also varies with what is to be 
learned. 

5. All normal people continue to learn all of- their 
lives. i 


You can anticipate that the genetal mental ability of 
your adult class members will be entirely acceptable 
(5). . 

1, Effective mental capacity probably reaches its peak 
in the thirties.” 


2. When other factors are: taken into account, there 
is very little difference in mental ability related to age 
within the 18-60 age range. .t 
3. A 75- -year-old person and a youngster of 12 are 


similar in effective mental capacity 


fa 
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Figure 3. Growth and decline of general mental 
ability. Patterns of growth and decline of mental 
ability, as measured by general intelligerfce tests, are 
shown for a span of 75 years. Note that the horizontal 
scale is condensed after age twenty. The curves show 
the average course of change in mental level of three 
representative persons whose intelligence quotients 
(IQs) differ. The three have IQs of 70, 100,:and 130, 
respectively. Seventy is the upper !Q limit of the least- : 
retarded category; 100 Is average; and 130 is the 
lower limit of the very superiOr classification. (Source: 
Sorenson (4). Reprinted with permission from McGraw- 
Hill.) « w 


4. Sustained mental activity, use of imagination, rear 
soning, and studying new sourtes of information may ° 


_ welf be essential to effective mental growth in the 


twenties and thirties as well ,as its maintenance 
throughout the adult years. 

5. Learning may take just a bit longer for the elderly 
and occur at the individual's own speed instead of at 
an external and fast pace. . : ss 


* 
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6. Some reasons for the decline in speed of learning 
‘by elderly people are less acute vision, Jess acute 
hearing. slower reaction time, greater reluctance to 
learn, and increased tear of failure 

Your adult learners will help each other learn if you 
give them a Ghance : . 

1. Every person brings something different to the 
group. - 

2. Sharing theif Skills and know- how builds the self 
confidence of adults’in their ability,to learn.” } 


3. Adults can help each other by tutoring arrange-> 


ments, working together on projects; or demonstrat 
ing to an entire class e 

4. When adult students run the show, the classroom 
atmosphere becomes more friendly, less formal, and 
_téss restrained, ; 

5. Members may help provide special project materials 
for others in the class 


Understanding the “needs” of ypur adult learners is 

a must. ; é 

1. What is meant by the term ‘‘needs”? 

‘a. Maslow (6) sets forth five levels of need arranged 
in the order of their likely emergence including 

” bioldgicaf safety, love, esteem, and self-actualiza- 
tion (fulfilling one’s potential) 

-b. The satisfaction of one level of need sets up 
Conditions in which higher level needs may emerge 
c. A second interpretation of need iS based on 
the assumption that human well-being depends 
on keeping a balance between internal forces pro- 
duced by energy (food intake, for example) and 
external conditions produced by environment (7) 


d. To keep the human system in equilidrium with 
exfernal forces, certain needs must be met 

e. A need, then, represents an imbalance or gap 
between the present situation or state of being 
(what i$) and a goal (what should be) & 

f. A need can be expressed as a gap in,a person ‘s 
understanding, attitudes, or skills 

g. It can be interpreted as desired economic, social, 
or, environmental changes, or an, practices to be 
followed aa ‘ a 


2. What are felt feeds an . : 

a. A felt need exists when an individual recognizes 
the gap between her or hjs present situation and 
a goal 
b. The teacher of adults can éxpect this individual 
to be aware of the need and to be motivated to 
tackle the problems that must be solved to fulfill 
the need. , 
_c. For example, an individual who has never grown 
beautiful flowers but has a strong desire to do so is 
highly motivated to learn the specific skills and 
“facts essential to such an undertaking 


3. What are unfelt needs (7)? g 
a. An unfelt need exists when someone other than 
the individual sees the gap between the present 
situation and, what should be, even though the 
individual does not. : 
A The tedcher of adults cannot tual this tale 
+ Vidual té be interested in solving’ the problems that 
must be solved to fulfill unfelt needs P 
c. For example, a farmer who does not keep milk 
production tecords or who is unawdre of appro- 
* pfiate standards for milk production is unlikely to 
. feel a need for increasing milk prdduction. 


4. How can unfelt needs Be converted to telt needs (7)? 

By helping atyindividual 1d. ‘ 

a. Re ize her of his present situation, 
évelop appropriate goals, and 

c. Become aware of the gap between the two and 

ot the problems that must-be solved to close the gap 

What are instructional needs? 

a. In those instances where the individual already 

possesses the prerequisite Skills, understandings, - 

attitudes, and knowledge, he or she ean go ahead 

and fulfill these fell ned WANG in aid of an 

instructor, 7 

b. On the other hand, if the individual must develop 

the prerequiSite. abilities iecessary for the solution 

of_problems and the fulfillment of needs, he or she 

has a need for instruction. . ‘. 

Cc. Instructional needs, then, are the skills, under- 

_ standings, attitudes, and knowledge that the teacher 

can help an individual to acquire to fulfill his or 

her needs 


5., 


As the teacher, you are the key: to an effective pro-. 
gram (8). 

1. You must haye a sincere interest in and cd capapilty 
for working with adults - 

| 2. You must know your subject matter 

3..You must be emotionally and intéllectually com- 
mittéd to your adult class 

4. You must be willing to learn 

5 You must be enthusiastic 


Now go back to page 1. Try to answef the 

* questions in the first paragraph. Look up 
the answers if you need’ to, Or write out 
the answers on a sheet of paper. Some 
people find that helpful. But don't leavé 
this section‘until you've mastered the basics. 
Thy re going to be mighty useful. 


= . 


IMPLEMENTING ‘THE SELF- 
_FULFILLMENT: MODEL 
Now that ‘ous mastered some basics, let's get 
“to the main point. How can you use the self-fulfillment 


+ ° model to organize and conduct your adult education | 


course? We won't ask you to do much ‘memorizirtg 
in this section. Instead, concentrate. on applying the 
- ideas to your own course. This section is: organized 
; in the order in which you're likely to encounter certain 
tasks. First you'll find a passage dealing with making 


“tidn This section ends with a segment on using teach-. 


ing tools effectively. We're proud of this part of the 
bulletin — especially the “Master Key to Adult Educa- 
tion Teaching Tools."’ As you read, take a mental. 
inventory of this section. You will probably want to 
refer back to it lafer on. 


A. Making Advance Arrangaments 


You can fely on.the Director of' Adult Education ‘to * 


make certainyroutine , administrative arrangements. 


The. Director normally: * “ee 
1. Submits your name for appointment as fhe course 
instructor. ‘s 


2. Takes charge of overall coordination of the adult 


‘education program with various community- -wide 


agencies ‘and organizations. , 
3. Assesses the degree ad community interest in 
various programs. . 


4. Garners, the progrant suggestions of appropriate 


advisory groups 

5. Obtains administrative permission for the “various 
programs to operate. 

6. Submits budget proposals for the adult education 
program through administrative channels ; 
7. Obtains approval of a tuition rate stricture. 


You will need ta work closely with the Director of , 


Adult Education in: making certain other administra- 
tive arrangements for your course. 

1.'Clearing your teacher c&ification. 

2.] | Developing a brief course description. 

3.) Learning about the budgetary constraints placed 
on the operation of the coursé. 

4. Understanding the business. procedures tobe 
employed in budget disbursements. 


“5. Establishing the number of hours of instruction to 


be offered. F 
6. Setting the schedule for classes. 
7. Making arrangements for use of classroom and 


other school facilities.= a 
8. ‘Establishing tuition to be charged for ‘the course. . 


Reeruitment procedures for self-fulfillment ‘courses- 
rely heavily on the persuasive, powers of the mass 
media. , 

1. The clientele of the self- fulfillment course is the’ 
general public. 

2. The Director of Adult Education coordinates all 


releases to ithe public carrying information about the 


program. 
3. Printed brochures describing the several ‘progra 


- offerings are circulated widely in the COT MUnIy a 


, advance arrangements: followed by some advice on , 


how to determine the needs of your learners and 
plan ‘the instructional program. This .is followed by 
directions for planning informational units of instruc- 


? ape ‘ 


. . 


— 


are especially effective. af : 
4. Newspapers and radio stations: are used to fill 
“slow enrollment’ courses. 
5. Television offers a challenging but little-used out- 
let for publicizing program offerings. 
J 


~ 


rit 
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__ Figure § 5. Recruiting is done through the mass media 
— A brochure arriving Ia the gail may bring the news 
of a course to a potential student 


6: Mass media releases feature such information as 
. e Course titles and descriptions 
s ¢ Locations at which courses wil| be taught 
e Dates and hours 
*» © Fuition and other requirements 
e ‘instructions tor registration 


B. Detérmining Needs and Planning the 
Instructional Program 


The ‘ask them” technique provides an effective pro- 
- cedure for assessing the feit needs of the enrollees 
in. your self-fulfilenent course 


‘ ‘ . 
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1. Only persons with strong felt needs are likely to 
enroll in self-tulfillment courses 

2. The pursuit of interests, as perceived by the learn- 
er, is what self-fylfillment Courses are “all about.” 


3. The identitication of telt needs takes the form of. 


either topics to be discussed or projects to be com- 
pleted or some combination thereof 

4. You should try to discover the felt needs of your 
adults, at the first meeting of the group. 

5. You may prepare a list of topics or projects from 


“ which they may choose. But above all, be suré to 


ask the enrollees what they want to do in the course. 
Buzz sessions, questionnaires, or other devices may 


' be used to accomplish this. - 


The instruchonal program for your self-fulfillment 
course ts planned by the enrollees at the first meet- 
ing 
1. List the topics and (or) projects on the chalk- 
board. as they are suggested by class members 
2. Select topics and (or) projects to be pursued as 
group activities according to the will of the majority 
3. Schedule each topic and (or) project for tentative 
dates taking into consideration: 

e Logical sequence 

e Seasonality 

> Nember of meetings needed for each 
4. Provide’ for individual or small group instruction as 
, needed 


ie 


5. Encourage intormatity by: your dress, round-table 
seating arrangements, use of first names, encourage- 
ment of enrollee participation, and provision of light 
refreshments during the meeting. y 

* .6. Create a:learner-centered atmosphere by being a 
good listener, encouraging everyone to participate. 
finding | out what each person already knows, expres- 
sing a desire to take class members into partnership 
as teachers, and fostering a ° ‘one for ail and all for 
one" spirit among the group. 

i 7. Place the tentdtive program in the hands of class 

-members before the second meeting. 


ia <8 Planning for Teaching Infornational 
Jnits of Instruction’ 


State the TITLE of your topic in concise understand- 
‘able terms that are meaningful to the learners 
1. Word the title so that it accurately describes what 
you plan to teach. If you plan to give instruction in 
* only part of a large subject matter area, you may re- 
Strict the title; for example, “Protecting Your Child's 
Health’ might’ be limited to “Proper Dental Care For 
Your ‘Chitd.”’ Sometimes you will want to Sreak a com- 
plex Subject into two or more small areas to make 
y9ur teaching easier. Thus, ° 
ment” might be divided into, “Controlling Water Pol- 
lution,” «Clearing Up Air Pollution,” and ‘Safe and, 
ee Effective Rodent Control.” 
® 2. Use words that are commonly used by your learn- 
s ers, for example, ° 
Landscaping* for some audiences might be better 
‘stated as "Why Landscape the Home?’ 
3. Personalize the titie of the unit if that will reflect 
,° the true nature of the teaching situation. If, for ex- 
‘ ample, you have in mind a series of units of instruc- 
tion that will result in the development of individual 
landscape plans by class members, you might title 
your first unit, "Why Landscape Your Home.” 


| ’ 


. Orient yoursef? to the important aspects of the SITU- 
ATION in which you will be teaching. 
1. Take a while to think about yourself in relation to 
the topic to be taught. Gef your.bearings with respect 
to such issues as! ~ ~“ 
e What will this topic, include? Where will it start? 
Where will it end? ‘ 
e What do you know about the topic already? 
e What will you need to learn in order to“teach 
in? Where can you find out what you need to 


For suggestions concerning the planning and teaching of ‘opera- 
“tonal of procedural units of instruction,’ see Teaching Adult 
Education Courses The Employee Training 4.odel 


' 


» 


‘Controlling Our Environ-° 


‘The Aesthetics and'Economics of ~ 


know? Whom can you turn to for help? - 
2. Now take a minute to think about’ your/learners 
and what you know ‘about them: . 
- «@ What do they already know? ‘ ; : 
e What abilities do théy already have? ‘« 
“¢ What is their attitude likely to be toward this sub- + # 
ject? Will it be nhherently interesting to them? 
e How does this topic relate to the motivationsgand 
lives of the learners? 
e How will you provide fos recall and help your 
students apply what they know to new situations? 
e How4vill you evaluate their learning? 
e How will you tell them,how “et you think they 
are doing? 
3. Now turn your thoughts to the physical aspects of 
*the situation in which you teach: 
e-Where will your teaching take place? Visualize 
Your classroom, laboratory, shop, and dther avail- 
able facilities. 
e What instructional materials are available to you, 
for example, references, manuals, bulletins, audio- 
visual aids, resqurce Unis. models, tools, objects, 
crops, animals? 
e What additional resources in the community 
might be used to supplement school resources? 
Are exemplary models available? How about 
consultants? 
« How much time do you have to teach the topic? « 
How is this time scheduled and spaced? 
4. Now try to picture yourself teaching this unit to 
your adults in your physical set-up using the re- 
sources available to you: 
@ © What teaching objectives must receive top Pris 
ority? : 
e What format will be most useful for ‘analyzing 
your subjecs matter? " 
et How will you motivate your students? 
e What models will you provide? | a A 
How will you manage practice effectively? 
How will you provide for individual differences?’ 
How will you provide for recall and ‘help your 
students apply what they know to new situations? 
2 How-will you evaluate adutt learning . R 
“e. How will you provide feedback? 
5.Don't write. Keep: thinking until some of these 
issues fall in place and you can begin to picture 
yourself teaching this topic. 
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State your TEACHING OBJECTIVES in terms of the 
spécitic measurable attributes you hope to observe | 


‘in your learners after yOu have taught (9). ‘ 


1. Teaching objectives are the WHY of your teaching. 

2. The advantages: of clearly-stated objectives are: ‘| 
e They provide-yéu with a souad basis for decid- 
ing onthe subject matter, materials-ofinstruction, 
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and ‘the teaching procedures to be enipkoyend in ra 
‘ 


your teaching. — Lf 
e They enable your adult learners to establish 1fial- 
istic goals of their own.and evaluate their progress 
as instryctign progresses. ii 
4° They allow you to evaluate your student's learning 
in terms of specific observable behavior. 
3, Your first step is to identify by name the observable 
behavior that you will accept as evidence that the 
learner has achieved what you want her or him to. 


* e Use words with specific meanings to describe 


what the learner will be doing when he or she is 
succeeding, for example, list, locaté, contrast, 
identity, estimate, and so on. 

e “void words that are indefinite, denote actions 


+ that afe not observable, or that can be inter- 


preted in different ways, for example, know, 
understand, BEDI enjoy; believe, grasp the 
significance of. 


Statements you will have when you finish this 


step: 
‘ff the title of your unit reads, “Why Landscape 
Your Home," you'nfight start.your teaching ob- 


jectives with such statements as 
1. The learner will define the term landscaping 
2. The learner will list the reasons for lenis 
ing. 
3. The learner will identify applications of the 
principles involved in landscaping. 
4. Secondly, further. define your teaching objectives 
, by describing the important conditions under which 
thé desired behdviors will be expected tg. occur. In 
deciding on, the conditions to. be imposed on the 
learner, ast yourself’ three questions: What will the 
learner be provided? What will the learner be denied? 
What are the conditions unger which the behavior 
will Occur? 
e Some examples of how to state conditions follow 
Given an attentive audience 
‘Given before and after pictures 
* Givena variety of plant materials » 
Given a description of tamily ote atiadee 
Giver & list of government agencies 
Without the aid of references ~ - 
* Without prompting : 
Upon request +" 
When called on in class 
e Now let's go back to-the teathing objectives we 
* started’ to write previously and let's add some 
impogtant conditions under which the indicated 
dehavior will be expected to occur: Pa 


Remember. our title was: '‘Why Landscape Your 
Home.” Now with conditions added, our objec- 
tives ween “e 
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Now let's look at some examples ‘of the sort of . 


1. Without prompting, the learner will define the, 


term landscaping. ce 
2. Upon request, the learner will list the reasons 
for landscaping. a 


3. Given appropriate diagrams, thd ‘learner will 
identify applications of the principles’ involved 
in landscaping. 

5. Specify the criteria of (minimum) acceptable per- . 

formance by describing how well the learner must 

perform to be considered acceptable: ‘ 

_@ Time as a criterion; Example: within 30 minutes. 
e Minimum number as a criterion; Example: at least 

15 out of 20. 

Percent or proportion as a.criterion; Example: 70 

percent. 

Important characteristics of performance as Cri- 

teria; Examples: correctly, clearly, succinctly, 

accurately. - 

Now let's complete the teaching objectives we've 

been working on “by specifying the criteria of 

minimum acceptable performance: . 


Remember, the title of ouf unit,was, “Why Land- 

scape Your Home." Now with the criteria of mini- 

mum acceptable: performance added 

1. Without prompting, the learner will correctly 
define the term landscaping. 

2. Upon request, -the learner will list 4 major 
reasons for landscaping. 

3. Given appropriate diagrams, the léarner- will 

* correctly identify applications of at least 6 out 
of 9 principles involved in SERAARING, 


. 


Make an ‘ANALYSIS of the main » questions to ‘be | 
answered by this unit. 


* 1. Much of your teaching in self-fulfillment courses 


will involve informational-type units of instrugtion. 
2. The analysi$§ is a system for organizing thé content 


- oy WHAT of your teaching 


3. You are guided in making the analysis by your 
teaching ‘objectives, your knowledge of subject mat-. 
ter, and available reterences 

4. A list of the key questions, (and ‘answers) is a 
useful way to organize subject matter in situations . 
where the real thrust of your teaching is to have your 
learners acquigeatactual knowledge or learn: related 
infgrmation. : 
5. An alternative format for stahiios the content of 
information units.is that of the common outline. 


6. This type of- analysis is usually organized as a 


series of key ns listed in logical sequence — 


each tollowegAy a sting af the main.elements con- 


tained in the by, or, 
7. Many sstecantee contain, carefully Gevaline key 
questions that you can use : 


8. Example: At this point let’s*go back to our unit on: @ Principle of harmony ‘ ? 
“Why Laridscape Your Home" and look at the key. Karmony is achieved in a landscape when. for example. colors ‘ 
questions you might wish to use for organizing this © sanenih aipacle Mantel Iogear (aitiie Beam ease. Wine ie Gee 


. cially true of exterior finishes root colors, and plant color combi- 
particular subject matter for teaching nations Harmony 1s algo achieved-when three of one,kind of plant 


Key Questions (and answer@) "| ‘are grouped together rather than having a single plant 
aa ‘ ~<a" e Principle of repetition . 

What's meant by- the term landscaping (10)? .*e . Repetion simply! indi¢aivs tha nead lara. reappentanee ol 
e Landscaping. means creating a pian to make the best use ot attractive materials im several locations in the tandscape Good 
the space availablé in the most attractive Way repetition can be obtained by repeating’ the exterior finishes, root 
@ it means shaping the land to make the most of the sites colors simuar plants and other matenals in Several locations 
natural advantages ; - thrcughout the landscape % 
@ It means building fences wails and patios» @ Principle of variety 
elt means-selecting and growing the plants that best fit the desiqn. _ « In order to of ifset any monotonous eftect of repetition. some 

What are the main reasons tor landscaping™ Ny? variety an the choice of plants and other landscar materials must 
@ Makes the home more‘beautitul . be Used Variety gives extra interest to outdoor iS around the 
@ Increases the value of the property : home grounds 
e Provides shade and windbreaks / é @ Principle of sequence 2 
@ Obtains privacy tor outdoor family activity - * An orderly natural combmation of lancscape materals best. 
@ Provides an outlet for tne creativity and energy of the owner describes- the principle of sequence, Arranging of landscape 

What principles are invoived in designing a landscaping plan (10)? materials in the proper sequence would be to place low objects 
@ Principle of balance , in the foreground, intermediate objects in the tar foreground and 
_ In a design there must be a‘ primary tocal point or center of tall objects in the background = 

interest around which the landscape plantsastructutes and open @ Principle of emphasis 

spaces are grouped or balanced The arrangement of these land- Many houses have features that make the house unpleasant 

scape elements snould_give a sequence leading to or away trom to fook at Undesirable features of a house may be de-emphasized 

the ‘focal point. For example the front door is the focal point of ‘by landscaping so as to make the house look more pleasing to the . ~ 

the front or public area of the home Landscapé elements are eye . a 


‘balanced’ this* ‘color | ions , 
balanced arodnd this*point Mass color line. or texture must be 9 Before you leave analysis, you may wish to re- 
equalized on each side of a real or imaginary point to satisty one s 


. sense of balance Balance can be achieved by either symmétrical examine your teaching objectives and revise them in 

+ «+ of asymmetrical arrangement the light of the subject matter to be taught in your 
Me Symmetrical ~ A good example is a tormal garden arrange- informational unit. 

*rient Plant arrangemen. on one side of the axis is the exact : 

duplicate of the other'side Basic design 1s rectangular Select the TEACHING PROCEDURES you will use in 
‘Asymmetrical — An intormal balance 1s aghieved through the teaching your unit. 


use of contrast in shape and size For example, a group_ot small 1 Teaching procedures are the WHO, WHERE, 


plants around a pool or a group of plants used to balance” -a Hila and HOW of your teaching 
large open area of lawn An informal design has asymmetncal : 


balance and more natural lines, and 1s not contined by rectangular plein | get in mind some of the great variety , 
forms or straight lines Other examples a large tree on one side of teaching foels commonly used in teaching infor- 
of the property will balance several small trees on the other side a mational units of inStruction 

medium- sized tree on one side will balance a group ot shrubs on Group Interaction Techniques 


her sid ; 
the other side Buzz Sessions Geferal Discussion 
@ Principle of simplicity 


Simplicity 1s achieved through a repetition of landscape ma-¢ Brain Storming . Panel Discussion 
tenals Repeat a few well-arranged forms colors ‘or textures in Debate Role Playing 


ya Cua nee Educational Technology: 
Simplicity is destroyed if too many ditterent kinds of plants 


are used im the design _ Slides and Film Strips Audio Tape Recorder ° 
@ Principle of scale or proportion ‘ Sound Motion Pictures Single Concept Films 
Scale means the size of units such as open space buildings . ‘ é 
and plantings Proportion is a pleasing relationship of one part of Teacher-Centered Techniques 
the design to another part and to the whole design It scale is kept Lecture Problem-Solving 
Constant throughout the design. the design will have proportion Teacher Explanation Individual Instruction 
For example. if a lawn piers long and narrow. we may be Team Teaching Demonstrations 
unfavorably reminded of a bowl@y alley A large shade tree needs 
a setting in scale with its size Otherwise i\ will look Crowded and Visual Aids: 
uncomfortable A low, ranch style home woud need a low-growing Charts and Posters Chalk Board 
shade tree while a tall narrow home worfd need a tall mature Flannel afd Magnet Models 
tree as part of the setting in ordento achieve a sense of proportion . 
@ Principle of contrast’ Boards 
Harmony can be achieved by the use of contrast in size tex- Flip Chart 
ture. and color of plants Use a low plant near a tall one or a 
broad-leaf plant next to a warrow-leat plant One can also use * 
contrast in plant colors A dark green evergreen offers a striking Field Trip 
contrast against a white house Resource Persons 


’ 
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Techniques for Using Community Resources 


Learner Collection of Information: * 

3. Secondly, let's examine the teaching tasks that aré 
vital for teaching informational units 

¢ Communicate teaching objectives to the class 

members 

Maintain motivation of the learners 

Supply exemplary models 

Provide for proper sequencing of subject matter 
Guide initial trials of learners 

Provide for ‘individual differences 

Manage practice effectively 

Provide for recafl through systematic review 
Evaluate student performance . > 

Give feedback on progress 

Help students apply knowledge in new situations. 
“4. Select the teaching tools that you believe will best 
enable you to carry out each of the teaching tasks 
you plan to perform. Some criteria for your considera- 
tion in doing this are: 

*. Use teaching procedures known to be effective 
with adults, for example, demonstrations, prac- 
tice, use of educational technology, use of visual 
aids, field trips, resource persons, and so on 

e Avoid extensive use of procedures less popular 
with adults, for example, long lectures, audio- 
visual aids that ‘are hard to see or hear, recita- 

~ tion, supervised study, and written examinations. 

e Provide opportunity for class members tO. par- 
ticipate in giving instruction at a level consistent 
with their capabilities. Every class will have mem- 
bers who are Capable of giving demonstrations, 
assisting with individual instruction, planning and 
conducting field trips, and so on \ 

e Use a variety of procedures F 

e Select teaching procedures that are workable in 
view of time availabJe and the setting in which 
you will use them 

e Above all, keep your eye on your teaching ob- 
jectives and-select procedures that will result in 
the kinds of behavior changes you have in mind 
for your learners. 

5. Example: 

Now let's take a iook at some teaching procedures 
that could be used to teacn ‘'Why eS Your 
Home?"’: 


Ce ee ee ee 


\ 
Teaching Procedures \ 
First Hour 5 nN 
e Introduce the unit by, showing a large picture of 
a well landscaped home. Use the picture to il- 
lustrate the several facets of what is meant by 
the term landscaping. 
e Describe your objectives in teaching this unit 
e fiffustrate the main reasons for landscaping .by 
5 showing ‘‘before and after’ 2 « 2 slides of homes 
in your area ; 


e Have class members call out the answers to key 
questions 1 and 2 (of anatysis) and record an- 
swers on the chalkboard , 

Second Hour . = 

+ Explain the nine principles involved in designing 
a landscaping plan using the overhead projector 
to give. diagrammatic ilfustrations of each prin- 
ciple. (See Landscaping Your Home, Department 
of Agricultural Education, Ohio State Rniversitys 
pages 4-13)" i 

e List the Principles on the chalkboard. Pass out 
xerox reproductions of the diagrams previously 
used on the overhead frames and haye the stu- 
dents label the principle illustrated by each. 

e Circulate among class to provide feedback. Re- 
view if necessary 


Third and Fourth Hours 
« Visit a New home site and point out how the 

residential grounds may be made more useful 
by adding walks, terraces, fences, and other. 

’ Structures. Discuss the placement of trees and 

shrubs for shading and screening 

Visit an older home that has aging plant material 

Point out the changes that could be made td 

improve the usefulness and pleasantness of the 

Site. 


List the MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION needed tor 
each class session. 7 ; 
1. Most of us find it useful to list the materials 
needed for each class. A glance at the list should 
serve to remind you of the things you will need 1g 
have availaple for your classes 

2. Example: Now to add the finishing touch to qur 
example of a teaching plan for ‘Why Landscape 
Your Home?"’: - ‘ 


Teaching Materials: : 
First Session (two hours) 
Large picture of a well landscaped home 
2x2 slides of “before and after’ landscaping * 
Slide projector and screen 
Paper for quiz 
- Overhead projector frames illustrating nine prin- 
ciples of landscaping 
Xerox copies of the diagrammatic illustrations of 
the nine principles for class members 


Second Session ' 


Field trip data sheet for collecting information dure 
ing the field trip 


D. Using Teaching Tools Effectively 
You already have a good start on using teaching 


tools effectively. You are aware of the teaching tasks 
which are vital for teaching informational units. And 
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you know how to select appropriate, teaching tools 
for performing each task. What you probably need 
now is to develop Skill in using each teaching too} 
effectively. . 

To get you started we have developed a ‘Master 
Key To Adult Education’ Teaching Tools.’ Perhaps 
a few words about how we created it will help you 
understand what it is and haw it cay help _you 
1. First we classified the teaching tools commonly 
used in teaching adults into six categories 

¢ Group interaction sala cacti 
‘e Visual aids 

e Educational technology — sometines called edu- 

cational hardware 

e Teagher-centered techniques 

-e Techniques for using community resources 

e Shop or laboratory experiences 
2. Next we made a list of teaching tasks that each 


" of them ar 


teaching tool is well-suited for. Diagrams showing 
teaching and learning interactions should help you 
estimate the physical situation. 

3. Then we wrote a brief description of how to go 
about using each tool properly. These descriptions 
aren't exhauStive. But they do give you the main 


“steps to follow, and at the end of each description 


we cited the best references we know of for finding 
out more about each specific teaching tool. 

4. And last of all we tied it all together by collecting 
all of the references cited in the ‘Master Key...” 
in a Seli-Help Kit for Adult Education. \Pyou missed 
where to send for this, look in the preface. 

5. Our hope’is that you will be courageous. Use the 
“Master Key. to help you select and use ap- 
propriate teaching tools for performing each of your 
teaching tasks. Don't be afraid to experiment. Most 
easy to use. + 


we 
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A. Group interaction techniques 


~_ 9 


I 
—_————$ $$ + —_ —_ 4 —— 
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+ —- ——— 
Teaching tools | Teaching tasks well-suited for | How to go about it 
— s—§} t P : = aa zs ——— 
} 


Buzz session | 


\w : : . | Orvide into. small groups (about 5 or 6) Sit around tables 
AUK } Appoint discussion leader and reporter for each group Ex- 
X | Maintain motivation Provid® 
x b  dar aaainiaual diflaaneer | plain the topic Discuss for under 15 minutes Pull groups 
. t vi ' ~ ; 
x) X aed MBP PINGTENG together Get reporetrom each group End with general 
| | discussion (12. 13, 14) 


Sa a ek OE EE a Se ee a ee ea ee ee eee 
ac Brainstorming i 


~ 


x Problem is sighted Group members express ideas on the 
Provide tor individual 
gubject All ideas are accepted and recorded Recorded 
differences : ; 


XS, | (deas are then considered and discussed. (12, 13, 14) 
| a | 


; CX | | 


v 


ee ——— ——} —- _ ~ ——- es 


Debate “s | : e 


| 
. } 
x) X X | Maintain motivation Help |. Select the issue of debate Prepare room Oivide the group 2, 
xX | individuats apply knowledge } into those proand con Selecta moderator Alternate speeches 
—_—> X: xX and skills in new situations __| pro and con Stage rebuttals pro and con 
xX | 


Xx] | - 
TSUN TU PEeaian! SSS eee rie 


eneral discussion | « 


¥ 


Arrange seating so all can be seen and heard. Select a 
discussion leader Maintain informality Stay on the subject 
Direct comments to entire group Summarize (12. 14) 


Maintain motivation Provide 
for individual ditterences 


= y® rs 
x Student . 
x) Student in special role . _ 
e g - ; 
‘e Instructor ° ’ 
2 a 

—?> Speech . 

: . 15 

r n 
e . Fox 2 


A Group interaction techniques (Cont d) 


co én 
* Teaching tools 


Panel discussion 


J 
anne eee been 
Teaching tasks well-surted tor 
=a = ars 
i ° 


How fo go about it = 
peas =* — 


Decide on topic. select moderator ‘choose three to five panel 


Charts and posters 
: 4 xX 

X 
¢=--=-Xy 


7% 


X 


-) 


Present intormation in a | A ft : Me A 
r logical sequence members with differing opinions and experrences ainfain s 
| informality. inviting comments from audience (12. 13) - 
' 
di = a = — ee 
* om 
’ | ‘ . ya 
Maintain motivation Provide | Select two to four players and explain their rolas anc-attitudes 
exemplary models Demon- | in seclusion ffom audience Prepare audience tor what they 
Strate skills Guide intial | will observe Stop role playing when interest {s high Discuss 
trials Cs (412 13) 
| ¢ . = . 
amstgimnies — — — ee Z - — 
. 
’ , 
i S bd 
° Bi 


% 
Maintain motivation. Present . 


information in a logical se- 
quénce Smaller groups 


Flannel and magnet boards 


: : x 
R ¢----- X 


Xy 
ay 
x 
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X Student 


XI Student in special role 


' O Insfructor 


Maintain motivation Present 
information wa logical se- 
quence. Demonstrate skills 
Smaller groups 


Select only clearly supportive materials Place chart or poster 
prominently. Introduce at proper time Stand to the side 


Explain chart or poster clearly" (15a. g. }) 
e 


Prepare .al materials to be used beforehand Practice pre- 
sentation. Work standing to the side Talk facing the class 
Introduce materials ‘at proper time Explain clearly (15b, }) 


—> Speech 


—?> Visual or sight 


O Visual x 


. 


‘  e . Fy 


aes ee sti pica 

» Teaching tools . 5 Teaching tasks well-suited for il ‘How to go about it ° : 

— —+4+——— ee a eee ate ee — _ 
Fup chert . } 2 ; : ; . 


Maintain motivation Present 
information in a logical se- 
quence Provide ‘for recat 


X 
—_*» X Smaller groups 
X 


Prepfire materials in proper sequeng@ beforehand or practice F 
illustrations. Situate flip chart prominently Stand to the side 
| Introduce materials at proper time Clearly explain. (15g. }) 


| 
+ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 


Chalkboard | ‘ 
¢ 
i —----- x Maintain motivation Pragent Eliminate glare. Erase irrelevant materials beforehand. Pre-” 
xX information in a logical se- draw (print). complicated diagrams; cover, uncover at proper : 
xX : quence, emphasizing par- time Stand to the side Face the class Use pointer, (14, 
Xx X ficu. ar points 15g, |) . ; . 


ry ad 
Maintain motivation. Provide : 
exemplary. models Present 
information in a logical se- 
{ quence Demonstrate skills 


Be familiar with mods Plan cigar’ remarks Use logical 
sequence ‘Label the model, Situate it prominently Clearly 
explain. Use a pointer. Answer questions 4) 


Maintain motivation Provide Select ‘pertinent materials. Preview Prepare room Gain - 


exemplary models Present F knowledge of projector's use Plan presentation:and discus- 
a : 
information in a logical se- sion Show slides leading discussion as you proceed. (1, 14, 


quence r 15d, 15e. 15f) : Py 


~ 
Pita is 
xX Student . Visual aids ‘ : 
. 
0 Instructor Objecl(s) usually used for demonstrating — eg models . 
—> Speech P a ***) Manipulation or use of other senses (touching, smell - 


F taste) 
— > Visual or sight Projection . 


‘ . f 
« Hy . e 


C Educational technology (Cont'd ) - . \ 


wa a ep a pe nani nitpine Moment 


Teaching tools | Teaching tasks Well-suited for How to go about it 


a ° tw 
, 
s s ° 
5 “ g* 
Maintain motivabpn. Provide Select films carefully Gain complete knowledge of projector 
> 
exemplary models Present . use Preview film Prepare equipment and location for projec- 
information ih a logical se- tion Orient students. Show film Fotlow up with discission 


quence/ (14) . y 


’ ® . 8 
Maintain motivation. Present Gain knowledge of projector use Pian out presentations 
information in a logical se- Rehearse. Allow class participation. Vary your techniques 


quence: * * (14, 15e! 5)). 


1% . 


Gain knowledge of equipment Plan: Select appropriate 
materials. Preview tapes. Check roper volume Prepare 
listeners, clarify misconceptions Prespnt tape. Discuss. (1) 


Single-concept films 
X ’ 
Select appropriate tilm or dilms Gain complete knowledge 
of projector for use. Preview carefully Prepare classroom 
Plan lesson: and discussion. Show film at appropriate time 
+ during session. Review and discuss the concept involved. (1) 


Maintain motivation Present, 
small amount of information 
in a logical sequence 


ed . 
xX Student 7 ee Projection . - 
oO Instructor O Visual aids Ps 
—P Speéch ida, Audio-visual aids 
* + > 
- > Visual or sight My budio aids 
re 
> < 
; 
18 7 
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O. Teacher-centered techniques 


Teaching tools 


Lecture’ 


m , A 


J 


a 
| Teaching tasks well-suited for 


ae; 


f 


: ———-—_—_—_j 
| How fo go about if 


is aie a 


| . r 2 
xX | e . ’ 
X | 
Present information? in’ a | 
xX | . : ¥ | Select appropriate topics Olganize and sequence the lec- | 
| logical sequence emon- | ; 
5 | | ture Be concise Make it real and above all, interesting , 
1 } Strate skills Communicate = | (12. 13, 14) ~ . . 
»4 ' Teaching objectives * | oe 
e | . }. 
| as 
| i ‘ |* 
| 6 | 
| + = —— . — : 
Teacher explanation | - 
| | Py . . 
X | | 
— 
| ? 
X Present nform)jon in a ° ‘ 
xX logical sequenCe Demon- - Formulate clear statements. Stay on the topic Observe for 
xX | Strate skills Gui@e_nitral” | feedback. Summanze 
* X | tnals rs , 
xX R | 7 : 
« Xx | 
% e | * , Pn Ss 
| 
A ae ee ves & 
Team teaching | A 
. | 
4 ae ee ; ; Z 
C X | 3 
}° The team of from Jwo to six plan together @ne teacher 
Demonstrate skills | Guide 


meek 
U— x 


initial tnals Manage practice 


X | 
x | 


conducts the, les 
students’ questi 


n while otner teachers or aids answer % 
S$ Of provide individualized instruction 


x Student 


s 
oO Instructor « 


=> Speech 


new situations 


a 


solution (12) 


tf | Pro for in- 
: aficeas : The team evaluates together A team may also be tormed - 
oe 1 i) ) 
X en . using\students with special course-related skills (12) 
sm | F 
. 
Lie" | 
e - 
= = a =— ——— — = = es 
Problem-solying | . 
. } . 
| . 5 < x 
Present information in a ? 

 , } logical a area Evin Select problem area and detige a problem, statement State 

4 | _ decisions to be made Identify alternative courses of actron 

4 — X tnirta “inusis; Fcavide, tOF: te Weigh alternatives on basis of pertinent factors Formulate 

i] 
; | call Apply knowledge to } 9 p 

| 
| 
{ 


—_ 
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= D Teacher-ceuntered techniques (Contd ) . 
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eaching tools Teaching tasks well-suited for ,How fo go about it 


Individualiged instruction | , 


Provide tor individual difter- | Determine pupil's special needs -Plan instruction Provide 
ences in current knowledge } materials and adequate study area Instruct Answer all 
and ability : ",questions Evaluate Plan new instruction (1. 16,14) 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


E Techniques for using community resources 


= = —— ——— 


———— $$ 


Field trip 


Maintain emotivation Provide Coordinate plans with all qoncerned in advance of tnp 
exemplary models Demon- Arrange for transportation Clearly explain the objectives to 
Strate skilfS Provide tor the’ class and host. Review and evaluate the experience 
individual differences Aa 13, 14) 


itil] 4X 


————— 
Resource person 


Maintain motivation Provide Contact resource person in advance and pian the presenta- 
exemplary. models Demon- |" tion Prepare the meeting room in advance Preview the class 
. 
Strate skills ° Conduct the class Review the experience (1. 14) 
te 


) 


\ 


Maintain motivation Provide ‘ 
for individual differences 
Provide for recall Help tn- 
dividuals apply knowledg 
to new situations ‘ 


Outline the problem. Guide information collection. Explaia 
Give it meaning Question. Evaluate 


v 


xX Student ——P Visual or sight 


e 


0) Instructor ***+D Manipulation or use of other senses (touching. smell, 
taste). , 


oe 
a Outside instructor or resource person Object(s) usually used for demonstrating — e g. models 


—— > Speech 


.Teaching tools 


Oemonstrations 


eral —r 


; 
Teaching tasks well-suited tor | 


oh 


Provide exemplary models 
Present information in a 
logical sequence ODemon- 
Strate skijls + 


Guide initial trails Manage 
practice etffectivety Provide 
tor individual differences 
Provide feedback evaluation 


Instructor selects materials and location Présents the demon- 
stration stressing key points and safety factors in under 15 
minutes Audience imitates demonstration with guidance 
from instructor (12. 14) 


x ’ 


Become proficient in the task you will oversee -Organize to 
insure safety Provide instruction as needad. Provide teed- 
back. (14) 


Group projects 


: X . Student 
0 Instructor 


—> Speech ° 


O Visual aids 


7 ce 


Provide for individual difter- 
ences Help apply know- 
edge and &kills to new situ- 
ations 


Provide for equipment and supplies. Guide project selection. 

Have learner draw a sketch and make up a bill of materials 

Provid® individual instruction as needed Monitor to insure 

safety Coopdrative evaluation of project with students. (16) 
° 


Maintain motvation Help 
individuals to apply knowl- 
edge and skills to new situ- 
ations . 


al 


¢ ‘ 

” Provide tor equipment and supplies as well as interpersonal 
reiations. Guide project selection, Provide individual and 
group instruction as needed. Monitor to insure safety. Co- 


Operative evaluation with group (1) RS 


-— > Veual or sight P 


’ 


> rare use of other senses (touching, smell. 
. taste) ° F ° 


ai- 


ol 


Obdject(s) usually used for demonstrating — e g. models 


F Shop or faborataty, Geperiences (Cont d) 


Teaching tools Teaching tasks well-suited ‘for 


aeniieeniennstens —i— 


se 
f 
| 


How fo go about it 


Use of job sheets 


Ox | - 
} Cex } Communicate teaching ob- 
. | jegtves to class Present 
cho +X ‘ | information in a logical se- 
4 : quence Guide initial trials 
Ox 
Oex : 


FS 


II; EVALUATING THE SELF- 
FULFILLMENT COURSE" ° 


- 


‘You probably feel as if you've come te the end 
already. But the fact that you're still with us proves 
that you aren't exhausted yet. This section describes 
the philosophy behind the “method-centered’| ap- 

. proach to evaluation. Then we give you. an example 
so you'll know, exactly what we're talking about. |This 
is followed by a very useful two-page form that 
used to obtain feedback from the folks enrolled in| 
the Continuing Education Program: at the Broome- 
Delaware-Tioga BOCES. We're sure you'll get lots of 
ideas for improving your course if you follow the 
system. You'll pick up a few feathers to put.in your 
cap too. And that’s good 


Figure 7. The method is evaluated theenan the stu- 
dents’ satisfaction. 


————————————— 


- N 
Teacher, selects a lask and prints a sheet of sequenced 
instrugtidn tor completing the task Students must be capable 
ot pertorming' each step of outline Prépare equipment Dis- 
tribute Quiline Provide supervision and instruction 114) : 


Use the method- centered approach for evaluating 


your selt-fulfillment course. © « 
1. The method-centered abprgach to evaluation seeks\, 
answers to two questions: * . 


e What guidelines and nideesatee have’ proven 
effective for achieving the purposes of a given 
educational program? 

e To what extent has the teacher followed the, 
guidelines and procedures? . 

2. When applied to the self-fulfillment course, these 
questions become!” @ 

e What guidetines and procedures are effective 

_ for organizing and conducting adult education 
courses that cater to the pursuit of interests that 
will add mganing to the lives of the enrollees? 

e To what extent \has thé teacher, followed the 
guidelines and procedures for organizing and 
conducting self-fulfillment courses for adults? 

3. Three assumptions underlie this approach to evalu- 
ation: 

,e The adult education profession has had sufficient 
experience to select preferred methods. 

e. The teacher and the adult enrollees are in the 
best position to assess the degree to which the 
preferred methods have been incorporated ina 
given course. 

e Improvement in future programs can be achieved— 
by more diligent application of these .nethods. 

4. The ‘method approach has several advantages: 

e It provides the inexperienced teacher, the ad- — 
ministrator, or the lay pérson, with a means for 
comparing the conduct of a program with norms .. 
recommended by experienced and- knowledge: ~ 
able persons. 

e It may suggest why a program has produced 
specific results. : 

e What is more important, it may suggest remedial © 
measures. 

e The method approach, therefore, deals with why. 
the program is where it is and how it can be 
improved 


_@ o through the checklist agayn This time placey checkmark (, ) in the column Will Try following each item not, fully 
implenrented this past year, but ‘which you are willing to accept tentatively and which you will attempt to implement in 


“1 Place a check mark (, ) in the column labeled Strength followmg each of the items below that you accept and have | 
fully implemented in your selt-fulsiiment course this pat year Go al! the way through the Lnechiel before proceeding | 


. ae 


The’ evaluation of your self-fulfillment course using 
the method-centered pelea involves five discrete 
steps: ‘ 

t. Competent professionals make a job analysis of 
what the teacher must do to conduct an effective 
Program, 

2. Guidelines and procedures are defined tor each, 
phase of the analyais. - / 
3. Data are collected on ghe extent to which ‘the 
recommended guidelines and procedures have been 
followed by the teacher and the resulting siacaiand of 
participant satisfaction. -, ‘ 


“4. Students complete feedback forms wipplied by: 


. 
. 


the adult education difector. 
5. TRe evaluator, usually the teacher, 
evidence and: ' 
e Rates the program on the basis of adherence, to 
recommendations and learner satisfaction. 
e Suggests remedial action. 


weighs the 


Examples. : : 


1. See Table 2. Guidelines and procedures for orga-. 
. «nizing and conducting self-fulfillment courses — An 


example of method-centered evaluation. 
2. See Table 3 for an example of a form used for 
obtairing feedback from enrollees. 


\ 


Table 2. Guidelines and procedures for organizing and conducting oar fulfillment courses —An example of 


method-centered evaluation 
. ’ ie an 


Otrections : ee 
to Direction 2 


your self-fulfillment course this next year 


1 The teacher's major purpose 1s to assist the learners in the pursuit of interests that they believe will add meaning to 


their lives 


2 .The major purpose of a majority of of the enrollees taking the course 's to pursue, interests that they believe will add mean- 


ing to,therr | lives 


3. the teacher works ‘closely with the Director of Adult Education in making administrative Arrangements for the ‘course 


a Develops a brief course description 4 
b Determines budgetary constraints 


c Understands business procedures 4mployed in budget disbursements . | 


d Establishes the number of hours of instruction to be offered 
e. Sets the schedule for classes 


f Makes arrangements for use f classr6om and other school facies s 4 


g Establishes tuition to be charged for the course 


4 Reeruitment procedures rely heavily on the persuasive powers of the mass medi ‘ . -»s ¢ 


a. The clientele of the course is the general public 


_b All releases to the public a@ coordinated by the Director of Adult Education 


& Printed brochures are widely circulated 

d Newspaper announcements are used if needed 
e Radio spot announcements are used it needed 
{. Mass media releases feature 


4 . 


. 


Strength 
i ag clr pe at a og ia a rl a at a 
R Will try 


(1) Course title and description ‘ }  } 
(2) Location at which course ts offered <. : 1 | 
(3) Dates and hours — | | 
7 (4) Tuittén and other requiremeg's ( | 
~(5) "Thstructions for registration 1 | 
5. the: instructional program is planned by the enrollees at the first meeting : : - 7 | 
a Topics and of projects are listed on chalkboard as suggested by class members [ | 
‘b. Topics and ‘or pfojects to be pursued as group activities are selected on the basis of the will al the majority, ' 

c Each topic andor project is scheduled tor specitic dates taking into consideration | 
(1) Logica) sequence 

(2) Seasonality 
“ (3) Number of meetings needed for each ‘ - ntl 
d Provision 1s made for individual or small group instruction as needed ‘ ae 
i 23 - 
P : rie d 


DBe- 


-- 


Table 2.Continued _ ; 


. . oe 


e. informality if encouraged by 


(1) Type of clothing worn by jhe teacher - * . “ te M ~ 


(2) Round-table seating arrangements~ e, § 
(3) Use of first names . . * ae : 
(4) Encouragement of enrollee participation * 3 
(5) Retreshments served @uring meeting 
s.f A learner-centered atrnosphete is created by ; 
(1) Being a good. listener + - a . 
*% (2) Encouraging everyone to participate . &, : 7 
(3) Finding out what each peyson already knows about the subject matter et the course P 
(4) Takiag class members into partnership as teachers “¢ F “ 
* . (8) Fostering a “one tor all and all foe one’ spirit among group members ® 
J. The tentative Program is placed in the-hands, of class members prior to the second meeting 


~6. The teachey makes detailed written plans foreach intormationaf upit of instruction & 
a “Stating the Jitle iry’concrse terme meaningful to the learners . 
b Beceming aware of the important ap petisarnd vip i in which teaching will take place 
c Stating teaching objectives in terms of the specific measurable aUributes the learners may display Specifically 
(13 The obstrvable iain. behavior that shows ts learner has achieved - oy 
‘ (2) The important conditioAs under wich the desired behavior will be expected to occur 
(3) The criteria of minimum acceptable performance 1 ¢ 
d Making an analysis of the main Questions to‘be answered by the unit or an outline of the subject matter to be deal with 
e Selecting teaching procedures to be used in teaching the unit that will 
(1) Achieve he Jeaching tasks whick are vital for teaching informational units — . s 
e Communicate teachirlg objectives to the class meinbers 
9 Maintain motivation of the learners 


* Supply.exemplary models > * : o) 
, . 
e Provide for proper sequencing of subject matter ft : 
f © Guide initial trial$ of learners 


© Provide tor individual ditterences 

© Manage practice effectively * . 

© Provide tor recall through systematic review 

@ Evaluate student performance a 


~ © Give feedback on progress 
" © Help students apply knowledge in new situations 
. (2), Bevetfective with adult learners 
ave (3)' Provide tor class member participation 
(4) Provide variety € 
~ Lo Prove workable in view ot available fme and setting ° 


(6) Achieve the teaching objectives 
{ Listing.the materials of instruction needed for each class session 


7 The teacher uses the following teaching tools effectively 


* > a, Group interaction techniques : ae : ' 

(1) Budz session 

* (2) Brainstorming 

(3) Debate 

(4) General discussion ~ 

(5) Panel discussion 

(6) Role playing 
b Visual aids 

(1) Charts and posters 

(2) Flannel and magnet boards 

(3) Flip chart 

(4) Chalkboard 

(5) Models ’ 
c. Educational technology : 
_ (1) Slides and tilm strips 

(2) Sound motion pictures 

(3) Overhead projector 

(4) Audio tape recorder 

(5) Single concept tiims 
“d Teacher-centered techniques $ . 

(1) Lecture 

(2) Teacher exolanations 


‘Table 2. Continued 


(3) Team teaching : a: ; * ‘ 

(4) Problem solving ' 

(5) Individualized instruction : ; ; 8 
e Techniques for using community resources S . 

(1) Field trip s i‘. 

(2) Resource person ; . 

(3) Learner collection of intormation ‘ 


t. Shop or laboratory experiences ‘ if icc \ 
(1) Demonstrations : : . i 
(2) Supervision of practice P \ i; . 
4 (3) Ind'vidyal projects t t 
(4) Group projects ‘ ; ' 
(5) Use of job sheets _ : » eZ 
8. The teacher uses tive method-centered approach tor evaiuating the self-tulfiliment course - | ; 
a. The evaluation form is based on an analysis of what the teacher of a self-fulfillment course must do to conduct “ee, 


« an effective program ’ . \ 4 


b The evaluation form specities guidelines and procedures for each phase of the analysis" a . H } 
c. Oata is collected that indicates the extent to which the recommended guidelines and procedures have been 
followed by the teacher : . | 
d, Feedback 1s “obtained trom class members ‘a 
e The evaluator(s) weighs the evidence and 
(1) Rates the program on the basis of adherence to recommendations and learner satisfaction } ‘ 
(2) Suggests remedial action 


Table 3. Enrollee feedback form® 


Course or subject 
e ; 
Instructor i Date 


Your instructor and the Administrator of Continuing Education wish {fo enfist your help sn evaluating the educationg! program 
you are about to complete Your thoughtful consideration in answering the items will help us in apprarsing whether or not 
change ts needed in the program 
A INSTRUCTOR Very 
i Excellent Good Good Fair Poor 
1 How well did she or he attain the objectives? | | 
1 1 


2 How well informed on the subject? 


| 
3 How well were Sessions kept alive 
and interesting? i ae j 
% . ' ‘ , 
4 , How well Was she or he understood? | } ‘ 


7 
5 How well did she or he illustrate to, “| | - ¢ 
clarify points? } 


6 How well did she or he stimulate thoughtful 
discussion and participation trom the class? 


ar 7. How well did she or he maintain a helpful & 
manner? | 


. 8 How well was each topic summarized? ‘ 
9 My overall rating of the instructor 1s ss ‘ 


. 


B MATERIAL ° Py 
1 Was the content beneficial to your needs? No- 
° To some extent , 
Very much a 
2. The amount of material covered was Adequate 
* Too Hite 
Too much 


*Courtesy of the Continuing Education Program. Broome-Delaware-Tioga Board of Cooperative Educational Services 


Table 3. Continued 


C. INSTRUCTION 
Should there have been 


Lectures? 

Class participation? 

Outside assignments? 

Use of visual aids? 

Laboratory (shop time)? 

Number of students registered? 
Emphasis on textbook? 
Prerequisites (background study)? 


GENERAL 


1 What direct benefits did you derive from the course? 


Comments about the course and your suggestions for improving it 


Do you feel a need tor more advanced courses? YES NO 


If yes, suggest course title or subject matter that could be offered, in sequence to the 
completed course 


Are you planning on applying your knowledge by seeking employment? 
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If you found this publication helpful or if you have ideas for improving it, Write ° 
to us Remember. if you plan to teach an employee training or a business manage- 
ment course you may_want to send for our companion publications. Also, if you 

want a Self-Help a for Adult Education. send your order to the source cited in 


the pretace 


No free distribution; price per copy $1.00 
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. The New York State Cotlege of Agriculture and Life Sciences provides equal program and employment oppor- 
: tunities . s . : : 
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